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ALBANIA. Sept. 28.—Sixteen persons were sentenced to death by the 
supreme military court in Tirana for working with foreign agents, 
including British and U.S. agents for the overthrow of the existing 
régime. Four others were sentenced to life imprisonment, three to 
20 years’ and one to 15 years’ imprisonment on similar charges. 


ARGENTINA. Sept. 27.—Some 10,000 stevedores went on strike in 
Buenos Aires for the immediate grant of part of the workers’ statute 
already promised. 

Sept. 28.—About 2,000 more workers joined in the strike. 

Sept. 30.—The Secretariat intervened in the strike of the stevedores. 
Most of their demands were granted and they returned to work. The 
other strikers who belonged to a different union remained on strike. 


AUSTRALIA. Sept. 25.—The Prime Minister, Mr. Chiffley, speaking 
on foreign affairs to the House of Representatives said the U.S.S.R. 
had a spirit of antagonism towards its former allies. Answering Opposi- 
tion statements that there had been a policy of appeasement in inter- 
national affairs, particularly by Britain and the U.S.A., he said the 
truth of the matter was that the greatest concessions ever made to the 
U.S.S.R. were by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill in secret con- 
ferences and pacts. He considered the Soviet use of the veto could not 
be justified. 

The accepted policy in the world, and certainly in Australia, was that 
each country had the right to choose its own form of government. 
This was the answer to those who said that the United Nations would 
not work because of the conflicting ideologies of its members. There 
was a tendency to attribute to Communism everything bad that 
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happened throughout the world. The upsurge of nationalism through. 
out Asia had no connection with Communism — the changes in India 
had not been brought about by the Communists. 

There had been a strong upsurge of nationalism in Indonesia and 
some arrangement must be reached between the two parties whereby 
the Indonesians gained an increasing measure of independence in co- 
operation with the Dutch. In referring the dispute to the Security 
Council, the Government’s wish was to stop bloodshed and not to 
take sides. 


BELGIUM. Sept. 23.—All shops except large chain stores closed for 
2 days as a protest against the Government’s price control measures. 


BRITISH BORNEO. Sept. 26.—Dr. W. Clyde, food adviser to Lord 
Killearn, announced plans to bring hundreds of thousands of acres of 
waste land under rice with aid from the Colonial Development Fund, 


BULGARIA. Sept. 23.—M. Petkov was hanged in Sofia. U.S. 
statement on the execution. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 25.— Note from Britain on the execution. (see Britain.) 

Sept. 28.—It was learned that three men mentioned in the trial of 
M. Petkov, including M. Tanev, a former Opposition Deputy, had 
been arrested for supplying information to a foreign Power. 

Oct. 4.—The Government sent a Note to Britain stating that the 
action undertaken by the British Government in connection with the 
sentence of M. Petkov must be regarded as an encroachment on 
Bulgaria’s judicial authority. They stated the trial was fair and that 
there was no violation of the armistice terms or the peace treaty. They 
advocated the “‘discontinuation of attempts at foreign interference’. 

Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (sec 


U.S.S.R.) 


BURMA. Sept. 23.—The Government reached an agreement with the 
Karenni States, Kantarawadi, Bawlake, and Kyebogye under which the 
atter would form a semi-autonomous State within the Burma Union, 
to be known as the Karenni State. Mongpai would be added to the 
new State if the majority of its people agreed. The Constitution of the 
Karenni State would be similar to that of the Shan State. 

Sept. 24.—The Constituent Assembly unanimously adopted the new 
Constitution, including the addition relating to the formation of 2 
Karenni State. 

Sept. 25.—The Sawbwa of Yawnghwe was unanimously elected pro- 
visional President of the Burma Union, and Thakin Nu provisional 
Prime Minister. 


CANADA. Sept. 30.—It was learned that the Government had agreed 
with the International Refugee Organisation to accept some 2,000 
displaced persons from the British and U.S. zones of Germany and 
Austria. 
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CEYLON. Sept. 22.—The results of the election were announced and 
showed that, of the 95 seats, Mr. Senanayake’s United National Party 
had won 42; the Independents, 21; Sama Samaj Party (Trotskyist), 10; 
Leninist Party, 5; Communists, 3; Ceylon Tamil Congress, 7; Indian 
Tamil Congress, 6; Labour, 1. 

Sept. 26.—The first Cabinet was sworn in before the Governor- 


ough- 
India 


a and 
ereby 


a - General as follows: Prime Minister, Defence, and External Affairs, 

a Stephen Senanayake; Justice, Dr. Louis Rajapakse; Home Affairs, Sir 

lies Oliver Goonetilleke; Commerce, Chellapah Suntheralingam; Health 
and Local Government, S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike; Finance, Mr. J. R. 

d for Jayawardene; Labour, T. B. Jayah; Education, Major Edward Nuga- 

ae wela; Agriculture, Dudley Senanyake; Industries, G. E. de Silva; Food, 

ao A. Ratnayake; Posts, C. Sittampalam; Transport and Works, Col. J. L. 

leet Kotalawela; Without Portfolio, R. S. S. Gunawardene. 

eS 0 

“a CHINA. Sept. 22.—Mr. T. V. Soong was appointed Governor of 
Kwangtung. 

U.S. Sept. 28.—It was reported that a force of some 40,000 Communists 


under Liu Pocheng had penetrated into southern Anhwei. There 
was heavy fighting along the Peking-Mukden railway. 

Sept. 30.—Government forces captured the Shantung port of 
Lungkow. 

Oct. 2.—Government forces captured the Shantung port of Chefoo. 

Oct. 3.—Fighting was reported to be widespread along the Peking- 
Mukden railway and the South Manchuria railway south of Chang- 
chun. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Sept. 23.—Trade agreement with Denmark. 
(see Denmark.) 


(see Oct. 1.—The National Assembly ratified the peace treaties. 
Oct. 3.—Some 55 persons alleged to be conspirators were arrested 
in Slovakia. 
. the Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (see 
| the U.S.S.R.) 
ion, 
m DENMARK. Sept. 23.—The Government concluded a trade agree- 
ment to the value of 60 million kroner with Czechoslovakia under 
on which they would send dairy produce and seeds in exchange for 
f a machinery, glass, and textiles. 
Sept. 25.—The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced that in the 
in discussions on the future of the U.S.-built bases in Greenland the 
| U.S.A. had now accepted the Government’s contention that the phrase 
na a ; per : 
the present danger for the American continent” which occurred in the 
1941 agreement for the building of the bases was no longer applicable. 
si (This meant that either party could terminate the agreement 12 months 
man after negotiations for its abolition had been opened.) 
al Oct. 4.—The Government were defeated by 80 votes to 66 on a 


motion of no confidence in their policy over South Schleswig. 
B 
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EGYPT. Sept. 26.—Opening of Government schools and the univer. 
sities in Cairo and Alexandria was postponed, and public gatherings 
forbidden because of a cholera outbreak, which had not yet reached 
Cairo but was reported particularly serious in Lower Egypt. Requests 
for anti-cholera serum were sent to Britain and the U.S.A. 


FINLAND. Sept. 23.—-The trade unions presented to the Govern. 
ment demands for higher wages and stated that unless these demands 
were fulfilled a general strike would be called. 

Sept. 24.—The Government rejected the demands of the trade 
unions for higher wages and said they would resign if the order for a 
general strike was issued. They offered a compromise on the wage 
issue. 

Sept. 26.—The Government reached agreement with the trade 
unions for a general wage increase of 12 to 15 per cent, which, it was 
estimated would cost 500 million finnmarks. The general strike was 
called off, although strikes continued at the docks and elsewhere. 

Sept. 27.—-The Communists organised a series of protest strikes 
against the wages settlement. 


FRANCE. Sept. 23.—The Prime Minister and the Finance Minister 
received the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sept. 24.—-The Government sent a Note to Britain on the Anglo- 
American policy for the future of the Ruhr mines. It was understood 
that they reserved their position on the plan to instal Germans in the 
management of the mines, and also that they expressed concern over 
the future of those mines which were French owned. 

The basic petrol ration was suspended. 

Sept. 25.—-Miners’ leaders demanded more food and wages. The 
Railwaymen’s Federation demanded an 11 per cent increase in wages. 

Sept. 26.—It was stated that 102,000 German prisoners-of-war had 
opted to remain in France as free workers. Of 468,000 prisoners-of-war 
to whom the option was given, 130,000 had refused, while 236,000 
replies were outstanding. 

Owing to the drought, instead of a possible 65-70 million quintals, 
the 1947 wheat harvest was reported at about 35 million, of which only 
15 millions would be marketable. Secondary cereals and fodder crops 
also were badly affected. 

The Cabinet adopted a plan designed to increase the acreage sown 
to wheat and rye in next year’s crop. 

Oct. 2.—M. Bidault’s statement. (see U.S.A.) 

The Bank of France announced the raising of the bank’s notes in 
circulation by 1,500 million francs to the record amount of 852,195 
million francs (about £1,780 million). 

Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

Gen. de Gaulle, speaking to a vast crowd in Paris, said “‘We are a 
threatened country. One single domination extends over two-thirds of 
Europe. France is only separated by a narrow margin of land from that 
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vast mass of territories, resources, populations which the Soviet 
dictatorship implacably dominates and which does not cease in its 
drive to the west. At the same time the party of separatists infiltrating 
into all branches of national activity, cultivating confusion, inciting 
discontent, misleading the simple-minded, caressing vanities, carries on 
its insolent and multifarious activity to serve in all ways and at all times 
the cause of the eastern dictators.” 

He went on: 

“Itis true that the U.S.A. are keeping their powers intact to counter- 
balance Soviet world ambitions... But France must not rely for its 
own future on the evolution of external rivalry. She must arise and 
reorganise her national and imperial defence. She must take the lead 
in uniting the States of Western Europe. Although France is weak, the 
States of Western Europe could, by pooling their resources, weigh 
heavily in the reconstruction of the world and the salvation of liberty.” 

Turning to home affairs, he said four things were essential: (1) the 
reduction of State activities “by a good third”; (2) harder work all 
round and compulsory labour for French youth; (3) a régime of 
association in industry which, without subtracting from authority of 
the management, would give the workers direct financial interest in 
productivity; (4) the restoration of freedom in economic activity 
except in the distribution of certain categories of commodities — coal, 
bread, milk, sugar, and fats. 

Finally, de Gaulle told his followers that their salvation lay in unity 
and in the restoration of impartial and just authority “from top to 
bottom”, and that France must break away from her “inveterate habit 
of internal strife’. He therefore appealed to the whole electorate, 
irrespective of private convictions or opinion, to vote for his party, the 
French People’s Rally, at the coming municipal elections, which, he 
said, were of extreme international and national importance. 


GERMANY. Sept. 22.—The resignation was announced of the British 
Military Governor, Air-Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, and the appoint- 
ment of the Deputy-Governor, Lt.-Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, as his 
successor. 

Sept. 24.—Trade agreement with Hungary. (see Hungary.) 

Statement on Germany by Lord Pakenham. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 25.—Jewish illegal immigrants in the camps at Liibeck were 
told that the French Government were willing to receive them into 
France. Those persons who chose to remain in Germany would receive 
the same rations as the normal German consumer, 1,550 calories a day. 
(All the immigrants had been receiving 2,800 calories a day.) 

Sept. 29.—The Social Democratic Party in Berlin issued a statement 
calling for a halt in the dismantling of industrial plants. They con- 
sidered that further dismantling would throw workers into despair, 
bring about a danger of starvation and prevent the country making its 
contribution to the restoration of Europe. While admitting the theor- 
etical superiority of the new Anglo-American level of industry plan, they 
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questioned whether it could be implemented owing to the exhaustion 
of the workers, worn-out machinery, and lack of tools. 

Sept. 30.—It was learned that a draft constitution for the Saar had 
been drawn up and adopted by an all-party commission of Saarlanders, 
only the Communists opposing it. The draft was understood to state 
that the future of the Saar could be secured only by linking it with 
French economy and to demand the political independence of the 
territory from Germany, responsibility for defence and for foreign 
interests to be assumed by France. j 

Two Jews from the camps at Liibeck left for France. 

Oct. 2.—Steel contract with the Netherlands. (see the Netherland;.) 

Oct. 5.—Elections took place in the Saar for the first Saar Legislative 
Assembly. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Sept. 22.-Note from Iraq on Palestine. (see 
Iraq.) 

Sept. 22.—It was learned that the Government had sent a Note to 
Hungary protesting against the practice of granting taxation privileges 
and State subsidies to Hungarian-Soviet companies. 

Sept. 24.—Note from France on the Anglo-American policy for the 
Ruhr mines. (see France.) 

Lord Pakenham, Minister responsible for the British zone of Ger- 
many, in a speech in London spoke of the British réle in Germany as 
that of trustee, and said it was a bounden duty to translate trusteeship 
into effective administrative terms. But no administrative problems 
could be tackled ‘“‘without becoming bogged down in diplomatic 
wrangles’’. He went on: ‘‘The whole Potsdam conception of governing 
Germany on quadripartite lines has foundered hitherto on the reluctance 
of the Soviet Government to carry out the postulates on which it was 
based, and above all to honour its obligation to operate Germany as an 
economic unit. . . Not only Germany, not only the British taxpayer, 
but the whole world has been paying a terrible price for the way in 
which the Potsdam plan has been scuppered.” 

He said the British Government “‘have not, however, held open the 
door for two and a half weary years in order to bang it at the eleventh 
hour”. He continued: “We shall never accept as final, beyond repair, 
any breach even if it comes, between East and West. But whatever 
happens [at the Council of Foreign Ministers] in November, we have 
no intention of letting ourselves be permanently hamstrung in our 
efforts to enable Germany to become self supporting. Secondly, we 
have no intention whatever of quitting Germany, in any future under 
discussion . . . Thirdly, we mean every word we say to the German 
people about offering them hope. The rest of Europe cannot prosper 
without them and they cannot prosper without the rest of Europe.” 

On the question of whether the German people had yet given evidence 
of a clear change of heart since Nazi days, he said he could not give a 
straight answer. There was a general repudiation — perfectly sincere — 
of Hitler and all his works, but it would be an affectation to say that 
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there was any firm conviction among the mass of the people that 
democracy had much to offer in the way of practical results. It was a 
psychological fact that democracy and the other ideas for which the 
allies fought the war would never get a real chance in Germany until 
the German people were fed at a minimum standard, which only a 
small proportion of them were enjoying at the present time. 

Sept. 25.—The Government sent a Note to Bulgaria expressing their 
dismay at the execution of M. Petkov and their condemnation of the 
conduct of the trial of ‘‘this gallant leader of Bulgarian resistance to 
Fascism”, and stating how profoundly shocked the people of Britain 
had been by the proceedings against M. Petkov. 

The execution, the Note declared, was yet another example of the 
use of judicial murder to get rid of people who did not agree with their 
Government. The trial was “conducted in a blaze of one-sided pub- 
licity”’ and “‘confirms the sinister impression that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is determined to extinguish the last vestiges of liberty in Bulgaria’. 
The Note said that the trial was ‘‘one more manceuvre in the general 
campaign on which the present Bulgarian Government appears to have 
embarked to establish in Bulgaria a régime controlled by a single 
minority party and to stifle all those who hold other views”. It con- 
tinued: ‘““The Government considers that they have not only the right 
but also the duty to make known their opinion upon this matter, both 
officially to the Bulgarian Government and publicly to the world. 
Their concern arises in part from their signature of the Yalta declaration 
on liberated Europe of February 11, 1945, and in part because they, 
with the Governments of the United States and the Soviet Union, 
are responsible under the terms of the treaty of peace with Bulgaria 
for ensuring its efficient execution, both in the letter and in the 
spirit.” 

The evidence introduced in court at the trial was clearly insufficient 
to sustain a conviction. The three judges and the two State prosecutors 
were members of the Communist party. The Note concluded: “In 
the opinion of the Government Petkov died for the cause for which he 
had always fought — the right of men to hold and express according 
to their personal consciences their own political convictions. His 
execution is yet another example of the use of judicial murder to get 
rid of people who do not agree with their Government, a procedure 
which is not compatible with democracy.” 

Prohibition by Turkey of exports against sterling. (see Turkey.) 

Sept. 26.—Civil aviation agreement with Uruguay (see Uruguay). 

Statement to the Palestine Committee of the General Assembly. 
(see page 586.) 

The Foreign Office announced that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald had 
accepted the new post resulting from the combination of the posts of 
Governor-General, Malaya, and Special Commissioner, S.E. Asia, to 
take effect in the first half of 1948. 

Sept. 28.—The Burmese financial delegation arrived in London. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio, 
resigned. Sir Stafford Cripps was appointed Minister for Economic 
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Affairs (Minister without Portfolio), and Mr. Harold Wilson, President 
of the Board of Trade. 

Oct. 2.—Note from Poland on Poles in Westphalia. (see Poland.) 

Oct. 4.—Bulgarian Note on the execution of M. Petkov. (see 
Bulgaria.) 

It was stated that the Government had approached Australia about 
the withdrawal of British troops from Japan. 


GREECE. Sept. 25.—The former bishops of Kozani and Iloea (who 
were deprived of their sees in December, 1944 for their activities in the 
E.A.M.) offered to help the Government in reaching a reconciliation 
with the rebels. 

Sept. 28.—Rebels raided villages in the Edessa and Ardhea districts. 
Reports stated that the Army had broken up a strong rebel force in the 
Vardoussia area of central Greece, and that rebels had attacked a 
village near Delphi and been beaten back. 

Sept. 29.—The Ministry of Public Order published statistics showing 
that some 3,000 gendarmerie and over 45,000 civilians had been killed 
by the guerrillas since the liberation of the country. Some 250,000 
villagers had fled into the towns to escape rebel attacks. 


HUNGARY. Sept. 22.—Note from Britain on privileges granted to 
certain firms. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 23.—A new Government was announced as follows: Small- 
holders (4) Prime Minister, M. Lajos Dinnyes; Finance, M. Nyarady; 
Agriculture and Food, M. Szabo; Education, M. Ortutay; Com- 
munists (5) deputy Premier, M. Rakosi; Foreign Affairs, M. 
Molnar; Interior, M. Rajk; Communications, M. Geré; Social Welfare, 
M. Olt; Socialists (4) deputy Premier, M. Szakasits; Commerce, M. 
Ronai; Industry, M. Ban; Justice, M. Ries; National Peasants (2) 
Defence, M. Veres; and Reconstruction, M. Derves. 

The Government, in reply to a British Note protesting against the 
practice of granting taxation privileges and State subsidies to Hungarian- 
Soviet mixed companies, stated that under a law of 1931 such privileges 
were granted to many undertakings, including the German firm 
Interschall A.G., and that State subsidies had been granted to companies 
important for developing the country’s economic life, including the 
Hungarian Air Traffic Co. Ltd., predecessor of the Hungarian-Soviei 
Air Traffic Co. Ltd., and to the Hungarian-American Oil Co., which 
still had the benefit of them. When the 4 Soviet-Hungarian joint 
undertakings were established, they naturally asked for preferences 
identical to those enjoyed by their German predecessors. The Govern- 
ment was ready to grant the same preferences to any Hungarian or 
foreign company, including British and U.S.-owned ones, if legal 
conditions were fulfilled. 

Sept. 24.—A trade agreement with the Soviet zone of Germany was 
announced under which Hungary would receive German machinery, 
tools, paper, and raw materials to the value of the equivalent of £138,500, 
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Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (see 
U.S.S.R. 


INDIA. Sept. 22.—Attacks on refugees in trains and in road convoys 
continued and heavy casualties were reported. It was estimated that 
four million persons were on the move both ways between West and 
East Punjab. Communal disturbances occurred in Dehra Dun and 
around Saharanpur. 

Food department officials estimated that 150,000 tons of food grains 
above the existing October quota would have to be imported to prevent 
a general collapse in the rationing system. 

Sept. 24.—All refugee traffic through the Punjab was stopped. 

Sept. 25.—The Supreme Commander of India-Pakistan forces said 
that the Indian Army was confronted with a tremendous task in the 
East Punjab at a time when its numbers were depleted and it was in 
the midst of reorganisation. Nearly all the troops were used to guard 
refugees but more would be spared soon to maintain law and order 
generally. 

Sept. 26.—Hyderabad negotiations broken off. (see Indian States.) 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister, told the press that India must 
be prepared to accept drastic cuts in rations, and forecast intermittent 
breakdowns of rationing in different parts of the country until the rice 
crop was harvested in November. Food stocks were very low; the 
present situation had been aggravated by the rice crop failure of 1946, 
the wheat crop failure through rust in 1947, and the partition of the 
country and the disturbances, resulting in the loss of 65,000 tons of 
grain. 

Addressing his prayer meeting in Delhi, Mr. Gandhi said: 
“T have been an opponent of all warfare, but if there is no other 
way of securing justice from Pakistan and if Pakistan persistently 
refuses to see its proved error and continues to minimise it the Indian 
Government would have to go to war against it.”” No one wanted war, 
but he could never advise anyone to put up with injustice. If all 
Hindus were annihilated for a just cause he would not mind. He 
concluded: ‘‘That way lies destruction. As for myself, my way is 
different. I worship God, which is truth and non-violence. There was 
a time when India listened to me. Today I am a back number. I have 
no place in the new order where they want an army, a navy, and an air 
force and what not. I can never be a party to all that.” 

Sept. 27.—-In a written speech read out at his prayer meeting Mr. 
Gandhi declared: “‘My reference to the possibility of war between the 
two sister Dominions seems, I am told, to have produced a scare in the 
West ...I hold that not a single mention of war in my speeches can be 
interpreted to mean that there was any incitement to, or approval of, 
war between Pakistan and India, unless mere mention of it is to be 
taboo... I claim I rendered a service to both the sister States 
by examining the present situation and definitely stating when a cause 
for war could arise between the two States. This was done not to 
promote war but to avoid it as far as possible. I endeavoured to show 
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that if insensate murders, loot, and arson by people are continued they 
would force the hands of their Governments . . . India knows and the 
world should know that every ounce of my energy has been and is being 
directed to the definite avoidance of fratricide culminating in war . . .” 

Sept. 28.—The Government rejected Pakistan’s proposal of Sept. 22 
to ask the United Nations to send observers. 

Sept. 30 —The Prime Minister, speaking in Delhi, said he was 
aware of the acts of brutality committed by the people of Pakistan with 
the active help of the authorities and wanted to take active measures 
against Pakistan for having failed to protect its minorities; but his hands 
were bound by similar incidents in India. He said that as long as he 
was at the helm of affairs India would not become a Hindu State. If the 
people did not subscribe to his ideal and would not co-operate with him, 
he would have no alternative but to resign to continue the fight to set 
up a State where every citizen would enjoy equal rights irrespective of 
his religion. 

The deputy Prime Minister appealed to all Sikhs to break the vicious 
circle of attacks and retaliations, at least for a week, to see if there would 
be ‘‘a satisfactory response’’. 

Oct. 4.—The Government announced that, “‘in response to a request 
from certain of the Kathiawar States’, a small military force was being 
moved to Porbandar. 

Oct. 5.—The Government issued a statement saying that they could 
not accept Junagadh’s accession to Pakistan and denouncing the 
stationing of Junagadh State forces in Babariawad and Mangrol as “‘an 
unjustified and provocative act of aggression’. ‘They were anxious to 
avoid any possibility of conflict between its forces and those of the 
Junagadh State. They suggested that the issues regarding Junagadh 
should be decided by a plebiscite and invited the Pakistan Government 
to comply with this suggestion. 


THE INDIAN STATES. Sept. 26.—The Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, which had been negotiating with the 
Indian Government regarding the future relationship of Hyderabad 
with India returned without reaching agreement. 

Oct. 4.—Troops sent to Porbandar by the Indian Government. (see 
India.) 


INDONESIA. Sept. 23.—(see The Netherlands.) 


IRAQ. Sept. 22..-The Government sent a Note to Britain and the 
U.S.A. stating that if the United Nations decided to partition Palestine 
Iraq would fight for the full independence and security of Palestine 
and the just rights of the Palestine Arabs. 


ITALY. Sept. 23.—Agricultural workers in the district around Rome 
went on strike. At Tivoli the local Communist leader was arrested for 
inciting workers to seize land which they thought not properly culti- 
vated. Similar incidents were reported from Viterbo. 
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Sept. 25.—More persons were arrested in the district around Rome 
for inciting farm workers to seize land. Sporadic strikes for higher 
wages occurred in textile and other factories in Milan. 

Oct. 2.—-Demands for the redistribution of land continued and it 
was learned that peasants had seized land in Sardinia and Sicily. 

Oct. 4.—The Foreign Minister told the Assembly that the U.S.A. 
was renouncing its share of Italian warships. 

Three ‘‘no confidence” motions presented to the Assembly by the 
Communists and Socialists were defeated. 

Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 


KOREA. Sept. 26.—The head of the Soviet delegation to the joint 
U.S.-Soviet Commission proposed in a press statement that all U.S. 
and Soviet troops should be withdrawn within 3 months. 


LUXEMBOURG. Oct. 2.—It was learned that the Government had 
sent a Note to Britain on the plans for the control of the Ruhr mines. 
They suggested that the matter should be discussed afresh by the 
interested Powers. They recommended international control of German 
production and of the rate of the raising of the level of German in- 
dustry in relation to that of her neighbours. They were also concerned 
with the safeguarding of the interests of non-German owners of coal- 
mining property in Germany. 


MALAYA. Sept. 26.—New appointment (see Great Britain.) 


THE NETHERLANDS. Sept. 23.—The Prime Minister, in a state- 
ment to the Second Chamber, said that every assistance would be made 
to the Consular officers and to the U.N. committee in making their 
reports in Indonesia. The Government still held, however, that the 
matter was not within the competence of the Security Council. He 
said the situation in Indonesia was deteriorating and there had been 
some 1,400 infringements of the cease fire order. But he thought the 
inciters in the Republic were losing their hold over the population and 
further military action might therefore be avoided. 

Describing administrative reconstruction, he said the East Indonesian 
State would be formally acknowledged. A central organisation would 
be founded and developed into a provisional Federal Government. He 
appealed to the constructive elements among the Indonesians to 
co-operate now. 

Oct. 2.—The Government signed a contract with the Anglo- 
American zones of Germany for the manufacture of 102,000 tons of 
rolled steel products for which they would provide the raw materials 
and make payment in finished products and dollars. 

Oct. 3.—It was announced that the Queen had decided temporarily 
to lay down her royal authority and that, after a Regency Bill had been 
passed, Princess Juliana would act as Regent. 
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PAKISTAN. Sept. 22.—The Government asked the Indian Govern. 
ment to agree to a joint request being made to the United Nations t 
send at once 12 observers to study conditions in the 2 Dominions and 
particularly the refugee problem. 

Sept. 24.—All refugee rail traffic through the Punjab was stopped. 

The Government issued a statement saying that a special train con- 
taining Muslim refugees was attacked by Sikhs near Amritsar on 
Sept. 22 and all but 200 passengers were either killed or wounded. 
strong protest had been sent to the Indian Government. 

Sept. 25.—The West Punjab Government announced that Muslims 
attacked a train near Lahore, killing 350 Sikhs. 

Sept. 27.—The Government appealed to the British Commonwealth 
Governments for advice and help in ending attacks on refugee trains 
and convoys in both parts of India. 

Oct. 5.—It was learned that Bahawalpur had joined Pakistan. 


PALESTINE. Sept. 25.—Petroleum Development (Palestine) Ltd, 
began drilling for oil about 15 miles south of Gaza. 

Sept. 26.—British statement to the United Nations. (see page 586.) 

Four British constables were killed and 6 Jews injured when 
Jewish terrorists attacked Barclay’s Bank, Tel Aviv, and got away with 
£P45,000. Two Jews were detained for interrogation. 

Sept. 27.—The Despite, camouflaged as the Farida (a ship normally 
trading in Palestinian waters), carrying some 440 Jewish illegal immi- 
grants was boarded off Haifa and brought into port where the immi- 
grants were transferred to other ships to take them to Cyprus. One 
Jew was killed in a clash with the boarding party. 

Sept. 28.—Mr. Ben-Gurion, commenting on the British statement 
on Palestine, said that if Britain really intended to give effect to her 
declared decision to withdraw troops and administration, then the 
Jewish Agency welcomed the decision. It was now clearer than ever 
that there could be no settlement nor could Palestine become really 
independent unless a Jewish State were established. 

Sept. 29.—Terrorists attacked the police H.Q. in Haifa, wrecking 
part of the building. Ten persons, including 4 British policemen, were 
killed and 50 injured. 

Sept. 30 —A train was mined and partly derailed near Benyamina. 

Oct. 2.—Two ships, the Paducah renamed the Redemption and 
carrying some 1,500 illegal Jewish immigrants, and the Northlands 
renamed the Fewish State with some 2,000 immigrants, were boarded 
off Haifa and brought into port, where the passengers were later 
transferred to Cyprus. 

Oct. 3.—Arabs throughout Palestine went on strike as a protest 
against the report of the U.N. Committee. 


POLAND. Oct. 2.—The Government sent a Note to the British 
Government asking them to support, in the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin, the Polish desire that Poles in Westphalia should be enabled to 
return to Poland as and when they wished. 
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Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 


RUMANIA. Oct. 5.—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. 


(see U.S.S.R.) 


SPAIN. Sept. 23.—It was announced that the bread ration for the 
working class had been reduced from 8} ounces to 54 ounces. ‘The 
“second class’? bread ration was also reduced to 54 ounces and the 
other ration to 34 ounces. 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. Sept. 23.—A general strike in the 
Free Territory was called by the Sindicati Unici, a Communist-con- 
trolled trade union. 

Allied Military Government stated that the strike was inspired by 
“outside elements trying to bring discredit on the Free Territory and 
to hamper Trieste’s economic life’. 

Sept. 24.—Sindicati Unici called off the strike which had lasted 
2 days. 

U.S. Note to Yugoslavia. (see U.S.A.) 


TURKEY. Sept. 25.—The Government issued a decree prohibiting 
all exports against sterling. It was explained that sterling holdings had 
accumulated to £20 million. 

Oct. 5.—The Government received a vote of confidence by 93 votes 
to 12. The Prime Minister announced later that he would submit a 
“detailed report” to the Majlis on the project for the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Persian oil company in accordance with the agreement 
signed with the U.S.S.R. in 1946. 


URUGUAY. Sept. 26.—A civil aviation agreement with Britain 
providing for the reciprocal grant of facilities for the operation of air 
services was signed in Montevideo. 


U.S.A. Sept. 22.—Note from Iraq on Palestine. (see Jraq.) 

Sept. 23.—In a statement on the execution of M. Petkov the 
State Department described it as a travesty of justice. They con- 
sidered that ‘the timing and conduct of the trial and its relationship to 
other repressive measures undertaken by the Bulgarian authorities 
make it abundantly clear that the trial constituted but one of a series of 
measures undertaken by the Communist-dominated Fatherland Front 
Government to remove from the Bulgarian scene all save a purely 
nominal opposition, and to consolidate, in spite of its professions to the 
contrary, a totalitarian form of Government”. 

Sept. 24.—The State Department announced that it had instructed 
the U.S. delegate on the Allied Gold Commission to press for pro- 
visional distribution by Oct. 15. (The sums available were some $260 
million found in Germany and $70 million found in other countries.) 
Although not more than half the total amount could be distributed 
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at once, they considered it would help some European countries to 
overcome present difficulties. 

The acting Secretary of State, commenting on this announcement, 
said claims for gold had been filed by Albania, Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, and Luxembourg. Referring to the 
European economic situation he said he considered Italy and France as 
in most urgent need of “‘stop-gap”’ U.S. help. 

The Government sent a Note to Yugoslavia protesting against irre- 
sponsible Yugoslav actions in presenting ultimatums to local allied 
military representatives, demanding alterations in the provisional 
boundary between the British and U.S. zone of the Trieste Free Terri- 
tory and Yugoslavia. They pointed out that the established provisional 
line must be recognised as the de facto boundary between the U.S.- 
British zone of the Free Territory and Yugoslavia until definitive 
delineation had been undertaken in accordance with the terms of the 
Italian peace treaty. 

Sept. 25.—Danish statement on Greenland. (see Denmark.) 

Discussing the Paris report, President Truman noted that it was based 
on four lines of action: 1. strong productive effort; 2. creation of 
internal financial stability; 3. maximum co-operation among the partici- 
pating countries; 4. a solution to trading deficits with the American 
continent, particularly by exports. He went on: “These are sound 
principles and will appeal to the common sense of the American people. 
Their effective translation into practice is vital both to European 
recovery and to world-wide economic health . . . The U.S. people 
recognise that the earliest practicable achievement of economic health 
and consequent political stability, in Europe is of the utmost importance 
for the peace and wellbeing of the world.”” Mr. Truman said that the 
U.S.A. had been carrying out studies complementary to the Paris 
Conference and the U.S. committees would need to consult with 
representatives of the European committee to obtain clarification and 

amplification of the initial report. 

On the food situation he said that the world faced a shortage “‘even 
worse than a year ago’’. He appealed to all Americans to waste less in 
order to avert a critical situation and declared that he would seek 
“immediate action” on Europe’s emergency needs. He hoped that the 
funds needed to keep Europe from freezing and starving could be 
obtained without a special session of Congress. 

The report of the Cabinet food committee was published and showed 
that in grain the gap between available exports and minimum needs 
was 4,500,000 tons — about 15 per cent. ‘“‘It is obvious’’, the report 
stated, ‘‘that the U.S.A. will have to put the emphasis on shipments 
other than grain. A careful survey of possibilities shows that even then 
we shall fall short of last year’s total shipments unless arrangements 
can be made for the shipment of supplies produced in other countries. 
It is believed that food exports in 1947-48 could be increased by about 
§,300,000 tons over 1946-47 from countries other than the U.S.A”. 
Over 3 million tons of this would be grains and rice, of which Australia, 
Argentina, and Burma could provide 600,000 tons, 1,300,000 tons, and 
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775,000 tons respectively. Cuba could provide most of the increase in 
available sugar, and the Philippines almost the entire increase in edible 
fats and oils. 

The report pointed out that, even with this expected increase from 
other countries, there would still be a serious gap between the minimum 
needs of deficit countries and the total of foodstuffs that could be 
supplied. Therefore, immediate consideration should be given to the 
conservation of grain supplies by a voluntary campaign, and recommen- 
dations for any legislative action that might be necessary to increase the 
availability of grain for export should also be considered. 

The President issued a statement on the report, saying that adjust- 
ments would have to be made in the domestic demand for food, other- 
wise greater shipments abroad would only aggravate the internal price 
situation. He had therefore appointed a citizen’s food committee to 
advise on “plans for bringing the vital problem of saving food to the 
attention of every American’. 

Sept. 26.—Soviet proposal. (see Korea.) 

The Department of Commerce announced the grant of an export 
licence for 20,000 tons of steel to Transarabian Pipeline Co. for the 
30-inch pipeline which it was constructing from Abqaiq, Saudi Arabia, 
to Sidon, in the Lebanon, on the ground that Arabian oil would serve 
“U.S, strategic political and economic interests’. 

Sept. 27.—A report of the Harriman committee was published. It 
recommended that the U.S.A. should plan to export 500 million bushels 
of wheat and 70 million bushels of coarse grains during 1947, and, to 
curb the rise in prices, urged that early consideration be given to the 
introduction of controls. It suggested that technical experts from the 
Pari: conference should come to the U.S.A. to explain in greater detail 
European demands. 

Sept. 29 —The President announced that he was asking the various 
committees of Congress to meet as soon as possible to approve plans for 
stop-gap aid to France, Italy, and Austria, and if they recommended 
such aid a special session of Congress would be called. Later Mr. 
Truman told the press he was asking for $580 million for the three 
countries which would do no more than save them from starving and 
freezing during the winter and would only be enough to last until 
March 31, 1948. The Government had searched for ways of finding 
money with which to help these countries without the necessity for 
action by Congress. The unexpended balance of $342 million from 
post-U.N.R.R.A. funds would be enough to provide assistance until 
December. 

Oct. 2.—M. Bidault was received by the President. He stated later 
that unless stop-gap aid was forthcoming France would have no dollars 
after Nov. 1. 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 23.—Pravda described Mr. Marshall’s speech at the 
U.N. General Assembly as ‘‘an almost undisguised sermon” in defence 
of “violence and domination and the imposition of the will of one set 
of Powers”. M. Vyshinsky’s speech was, it stated, “a profoundly 
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principled defence of peace and friendship among nations, filled with 
factual material and irrefutable arguments’. Referring to the right of 
veto, it said the U.S.S.R. would resist those who “‘launch an offensive 
against the organisation set up by the freedom-loving peoples”. 

Sept. 24.—Tass declared that Mr. McNeill’s speech in the Assembly 
had ‘“‘sounded the funeral dirge on the United Nations’. 

Sept. 26.—Soviet proposal. (see Korea.) 

M. Vyshinsky in a press conference at Lake Success answered 
criticisms of Soviet policy in the recent speeches of Mr. Hector McNeil, 
which he described as ‘‘rude and slanderous inventions about the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Oct. 3.—Izvestia commenting on the Government’s refusal to allow 
members of the U.S. Appropriations Committee to enter the country 
said: “They travel through many countries interfering in the internal 
affairs of States which, for one reason or another, interest the inspirers 
of dollar diplomacy ...'The Soviet authorities are prepared to grant 
visas for entry into the U.S.S.R. to persons coming... without pur- 
poses of “‘investigation’’. 

Oct. 5.—Moscow radio announced that an “Information Bureau” 
would be set up in Belgrade to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Communist parties of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, 
Italy, Poland, Rumania, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. The decision had 
been reached at a recent conference of the nine countries in Warsaw. 

The resolution setting up the organisation explained that it was to 
meet the needs of the Communist parties in the ‘complicated post-war 
situation’’, and said: ‘‘ The lack of direct contact between the Communist 
parties which took part in the conference represents at the present time 
a serious shortcoming. Experience has shown that this lack of contact 
among Communist parties is harmful and wrong.” 

It continued ‘‘The struggle between the two camps, the imperial- 
ists and anti-imperialists, is taking place in an atmosphere of a sharp- 
ening general crisis of capitalism, weakening the forces of capitalism 
and strengthening the forces of socialism and democracy.” 

The Marshall plan for Europe was “only the European part of a 
general plan of world expansion being carried out by the United States. 
The United States is preparing the capitalist magnates of Germany and 
Japan for a new réle — to become the weapon of their imperialist policy 
in Europe and Asia’. 

The imperialist forces ‘‘made use of all available means and circuin- 
stances, and especially of internal dissensions within parties”’. 

Not a small réle was played by the treacherous attitude of a section 
of the Socialist parties, by such men as Attlee and Bevin in Britain, 
Ramadier in France, Schumacher in Germany, and Renner in Austria. 

It went on “To counter this front of imperialists and nationalists, 


led by the U.S.A.with the support of Britain and France, there is an im- 
perative necessity for all democratic countries to oppose to them a united 
font. There is a great task awaiting the Communist parties — that 
of preserving freedom and peace. The new U.S. policy, supported by 
the British, is nothing but the policy of the pre-Munich days of 1938.” 
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It concluded: ‘‘There must be the closest collaboration by Com- 
munist parties in the official policy of the nations, in their economic and 
social policy and in all other spheres of state life. 

“The chief danger for the working class at the present moment is that 
of under-estimating its own forces and overestimating the forces of the 
imperialist front. Every concession to the United States line makes the 
backers of that line more aggressive. That is why the Communists will 
form the head of the resistance against plans for imperialist expansion, 
in the political, economic, and ideological fields, and will rally all the 
democratic and patriotic forces of the nations to which they belong.” 
The world did not want war. “The forces for peace are so important 
and so great that if only they will be strong in the defence of peace the 
plans of the aggressors will suffer a complete crash.” 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sep?. 24.—U.S. Note about Trieste. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 30.—Marshal Tito, addressing the congress of the newly 
formed Union of Ex-Freedom Partisan Fighters, said that the organisa- 
tion would serve as a great deterrent to all those who should threaten 
the Yugoslavs or their achievements of liberation. 

‘We have a wonderful army, but you are the people, the backbone 
of the army. It is your duty to perpetuate the fighting enthusiasm of 
the people. Our youth too, must be prepared... We are accused of 
preparing an aggression against the Greeks, but it was not Yugoslavia 


_ which sent soldiers to occupy Greece. It was not Yugoslavia which 


imprisoned in Greece those who fought for liberty against Fascism. 
All this is the Truman doctrine which is nothing else but an endeavour 
to provoke war in Europe and to enslave other peoples. What they 
failed to do in Athens they are trying to do in New York through the 
U.N., but I am telling you that we shall never accept these manceuvrest 
... We must give our people the possibility of work in peace. We must 
work as if peace were to last eternally, but we must prepare as if was 
were to break out tomorrow. We must be prepared so that the event 


_ of 1941 could never be repeated again.” 


Oct. 5—Formation of a Communist Information Bureau. (see 


U.S.S.R.) 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Sept. 22.—The committee’s report was signed in Paris. Mr. Bevin 
said the report represented the beginning of a great co-operative 
endeavour. It was not an appeal for charity but a legitimate request 
for assistance to tide over the period of recovery and to create a situation 
in which Europe could make its contribution to a post-war world. 


OFFICIAL SUMMARY 

1. The report is designed primarily as a close and careful analysis of 
the maladjustments which have resulted from the war and as an 
examination of what the participating countries can do for themselves 
and for each other to work towards a lasting solution. 

2. The scale of the destruction and dislocation of the second world 
war was greater than that of the first. Agricultural and industrial 
production was severely reduced, traditional sources of food and raw 
material supply were cut off, so that when the war was over the devas- 
tated countries had to start again almost from the beginning. 

Thanks to the great efforts of the European countries themselves and 
to the generous assistance of the U.S.A., other countries, and 
U.N.R.R.A. recovery proceeded fast, but was not maintained in the 
winter of 1946-47, when the European economy suffered serious setback. 
The lack of coal curtailed industrial production. Food and other 
commodities remained scarce and the prices of food and primary 
products rose. The foreign exchange resources of the participating 
countries had, therefore, to be drawn upon heavily. An exceptionally 
severe winter, followed by a long drought, intensified these difficulties. 

3. As the work of the Committee was proceeding the foreign ex- 
change crisis continued to gather momentum. A number of countries 
had to impose further import restrictions, except for the purchase of 
essential supplies. Action on similar lines is likely to become necessary 
in the near future in most of the participating countries. The early 
recovery is now halted and the crisis is deepening. The circumstances 
in which the report has been drawn up give it the character of an 
initial report. To deal with any amendments which appear desirable it 
may be necessary to publish supplementary reports which take account 
of the development of the international economic situation. 

4. The purpose of the report is to formulate an economic recovery 
programme for the participating countries which is aimed at putting 
Europe on its feet by the end of 1951. This programme is based upon 
four lines of action: (a) a strong production effort by each of the partici- 
pating countries; (5) the creation of internal financial stability; (c) the 
maximum co-operation between the participating countries; (d) 4 
solution of the problem of the participating countries’ trading deficit 
with the American continent, particularly by experts. 

5. The participating countries are normally dependent on a large 
volume of imports — raw materials, feeding-stuffs, and in certain cases 
food — from the rest of the world. Traditionally these were paid for 
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partly by exports and partly by income from overseas investments. 
Because of the dislocation caused by the war import needs are tempor- 
arily larger than normal, investment earnings have been reduced, and 
exports have not yet been able to attain the level to redress the balance. 
The problem before the participating countries and the basic aim of the 
programme is thus to revive and expand their production, so as to 
eliminate abnormal demand on the outside world and produce for 
export the increased volume of goods required to pay for the imports 
the participating countries will continue to need. 

6. The report assumes a high degree of self-help by the countries 
concerned and mutual help between them. In order to ascertain what 
could be achieved, technical committees were set up to make a special 
examination of agriculture, fuel and power, steel, timber and transport, 
together with the related industries, such as agricultural and mining 
machinery, and the general problem of man-power. 

The programme is designed to achieve the following total results by 

1951: 
7) Restoration of pre-war bread grain and other cereal production 
with large increases above pre-war in sugar and potatoes, some increases 
in oils and fats, and as fast an expansion in live-stock products as 
supplies of feeding-stuffs will allow. 

(ii) Increase of coal output to 584 million tons, i.e. 145 million tons 
above the 1947 level (an increase of one-third) and 30 million tons above 
the 1938 level. 

(iii) Expansion of electricity output by nearly seventy billion kilowatt- 
hours of 40 per cent above 1947 and a growth of generating capacity by 
twenty-five million kilowatts or two-thirds above pre-war. 

(iv) Development of oil refining capacity in terms of crude oil 
throughout by 17 million tons to two and a half times the pre-war level. 

(v) Increase of crude steel production by 80 per cent above 1947 to 
a level of 55 millions tons, or 10 million tons (20 per cent) above 1938. 

(vi) Expansion of inland transport facilities to carry a 25 per cent 
greater load in 1951 than in 1938. 

(vii) Restoration of pre-war merchant fleets of the participating 
countries by 1951. 

(viii) Supply from European production of most of the capital 
equipment needed for these expansions. 

The various countries have undertaken to use all their efforts to 
develop their national production in order to achieve these targets. Of 
particular importance are the French and Italian grain production 
programmes, which aim at recovering pre-war levels by 1951, and the 
United Kingdom coal production programme, which is designed to 
exceed the pre-war level by 1951. These production programmes, taken 
as a whole, represent an expansion of output similar in their general 
scale to that achieved by the U.S.A. in the mobilisation years 1940-44. 

7. The creation of internal financial stability in certain countries is 
a necessary condition for the accomplishment of their production 
programmes, and undertakings have been given by the countries 
concerned to apply all necessary measures to lead to the rapid achieve- 
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ment of this stability. The quick success of stabilisation will, to 
very large extent, depend on adequate foreign assistance being available 
during the period when stabilisation is being achieved. No precise 
calculation can be made of the amount required without examining 
the position of each of the countries concerned at the time when 
stabilisation is undertaken. But from such estimates as can be made 
the amount likely to be required would be of the order of $3,000 million, 

8. The maximum use will be made by the participating countries of 
their own raw material resources, man-power, and productive capacity, 
This process will be stimulated by measures to be taken to secure 
progressive relaxation of import restrictions, to improve payments 
arrangements between the various countries, and to transfer surplus 
labour. A Customs union study group has been set up which will make 
a first report within three months of its being convened. 

The French Government has stated that it is ready to commence 
negotiations with all European Governments who wish to enter a 
Customs union with France and whose national economies could be 
combined with the French economy in such a way as to make a viable 
unit. The Italian Government has associated itself with this declaration, 

g. Apart from mutual help designed to increase supplies of scarce 
commodities and to increase the flow of trade between the participating 
countries, agreement has been achieved on collective action on special 
problems as follows: 

(i) A series of projects is being developed for common planning of 
the exploitation of new sources of electric power. The plan selected 
provides for the erection of a series of power plants to exploit the 
hydro-electric resources of the Alps certain German lignite deposits, 
and Italian reserves of geothermic energy. This work involves the 
co-operative development of resources cutting across frontiers, and the 
decisions are being taken without regard to national frontiers. The 
common planning required is now proceeding. 

(ii) Encouragement of the standardisation of mining and electrical 
supplies and freight cars. 

(iii) Examination of the possibility of securing the more efficient use 
of freight cars by pooling arrangements and by international study of 
the flows of traffic. 

(iv) Arrangements for the interchange of information by the steel- 
producing countries about their programmes of modernisation and 
extension. 

10. Arrangements have been made for continuing the work of mutual 
help and consultation both through the United Nations machinery and 
in other ways. A joint organisation charged with the task of reviewing 
progress made in the execution of the programmes is also contemplated. 

11. The report shows that even after taking full account of the 
supplies which they can produce for themselves and which they can 
hope to obtain from the rest of the world the participating countries 
will require large quantities of food, fuel, raw materials, and capital 
equipment from the American continent, without which the whole 
programme would be in jeopardy. The requirements stated take 
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account of the supplies likely to be available. They do not represent 
extravagant importing. Food consumption at the end of the period 
will be less than the pre-war level and the estimates are framed on the 
basis that in many countries restrictions on consumption of food, 
clothing, and gasolene will continue to be necessary. 

12. The scale of the problem is shown by the combined deficit of the 
participating countries and Western Germany with the American 
continent, which is given in the following tables. The size of the deficit 
is to a large extent attributable to lack of supplies formerly available 
from Eastern Europe, South-east Asia, and other non-European sources. 
It may be possible to meet part of the deficit through the International 
Bank for Development and Reconstruction, private investment, and 
credit operations, and, for a few countries, by the use of their limited 
available assets. 

(In thousands of millions of dollars) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 ‘Total 
United States... ee és 5-64 4.27 3.28 2.62 15.81 
Rest of American Continent .. 1.94 1.82 1.30 O.Q1 5.97 


Total .. es - 7.58 6.09 4.58 3.53 21.78 


Deficit of Dependent Territories 0.46 0.26 0.07 0.13 0.66 


Total .. Ks as 8.04 6.35 4.65 3.40 22.44 


Estimated imports from the American continent include equipment 
as well as commodities such as food and coal. If imports of equipment, 
other than agricultural machinery and coal-mining machinery, to which 
special considerations apply, were financed by loans from the Inter- 
national Bank or by other credit operations, the deficit remaining to 
be dealt with could be reduced as follows: 

(In thousands of millions of dollars) 

1948 1949 1950 1951 ‘Total 

Deficit as shown in above table. . 8.04 6.35 4.65 3.40 22.44 
Less equipment assumed to be 


financed by International Bank, 
etc, és os ‘s a 0.92 0.89 0. 0.60 03.11 


Total .. “s es 7.12 5.46 3. 2.80 19.33 


13. The need for an intense effort to expand exports from the 
participating countries to the rest of the world is recognised throughout 
the report as essential to help reduce the deficit over the four-year 
period. Given favourable world conditions, it is estimated that the 
participating countries, and Western Germany at the end of the period, 
will have a substantial surplus in their trading account with non- 
participating countries other than those of the American continent. 
For the year 1951 this is tentatively estimated as $1,800 million and for 
the four-year period at $2,810 million. 
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Only if there is a sufficient flow of dollars to the rest of the world to 
enable the participating countries to earn dollars, or their equivalent, 
for this surplus, will it be possible to offset this surplus against the 
dollar deficit with the American continent. 

14. The report emphasises that while the first element of the pro- 
gramme must be to increase European production, it will be impossible 
to right the problem unless market conditions in the American continent 
allow both Europe and other parts of the world to sell goods there in 
increasing quantities. ‘The maladjustment between the productive 
power and resources of the American continent and the participating 
countries is due to many causes and cannot be righted by European 
action alone. The purpose of the report is to submit proposals for the 
necessary restorative action on the European side by production, 
stabilisation, and co-operation between the participating countries, but 
this cannot complete the task. 

The report concluded: 

“The problem which the Committee has been working to solve is the 
aftermath of the war. The committee now submits its proposal for the 
necessary restorative action on the European side by production, 
stabilisation, and co-operation between the participating countries, as 
well as by measures to stimulate the free flow of goods and services. 
These proposals are reinforced by definite and specific undertakings by 
each of the countries concerned. 

“But these undertakings can be successfully carried out only with the 
assurance of a continued flow of goods from the American continent; 
if that flow should cease the results would be calamitous. Europe's 
dollar resources are running low. One country after another is already 
being forced by lack of dollars to cut down vital imports from the 
American continent. If nothing is done a catastrophe will develop as 
stocks become exhausted. 

“Tf too little is done, and if it is done too late, it will be impossible to 
provide the momentum needed to get the programme under way. Life 
in Europe will become increasingly unstable and uncertain, industries 
will grind to a gradual halt for lack of materials and fuel, and the food 
supply of Europe will diminish and begin to disappear. 

“In the last analysis the external means of recovery can in largest 
measure only come from the United States, which has by its assistance 
in the last two years already rescued Europe from collapse and chaos. 
Unfortunately the size of the problem has proved greater than was 
expected; the disruption caused by the war was more far-reaching and 
the obstacles to recovery more formidable than was realised even six 
months ago. 

“This report contains, it is believed, a realistic appreciation of the 
situation. In it the participating countries have set out the facts as they 
see them and on the basis of those facts have formulated a recovery 
programme. Their programme is based upon the fullest use of their 
existing productive capacity. In drawing it up they have sought to 
reduce their needs from the American continent to the minimum con- 
sistent with its achievement. 
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“The U.S. people, through their Government and Congress, will con- 
sider this programme and determine whether the means can be found 
of supplying those needs. On their decision will depend whether 
Europe can achieve economic stability and thereby be enabled to make 
her full contribution to the welfare of the world.” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Sept. 22.—Mr. Hector McNeil, the British delegate, told the Assembly 
that the British Government hoped they would give the fullest con- 
sideration to the U.S. proposals for an interim committee on peace 
and security. Recalling Mr. Bevin’s unsuccessful attempt last year to 
reach agreement among the Big Five on the restricted use of the veto, 
he said: “It is not to be wondered at that the United Kingdom is not 
sanguine about the possibility of reaching fresh agreements in any 
attempts to deal with this problem until the five permanent members 
have all determined to live up to their responsibilities and observe a 
proper code of conduct.”’ Britain would try any method likely to make 
the United Nations work and would examine any proposals to see 
whether world opinion could be mobilised for work in the cause of 
peace. The British Government had no previous knowledge of the 
proposals and had not been consulted on their formulation. He con- 
tinued: “In view of the situation produced by the obvious arbitrary 
use of the veto during the past two years and the absence of any indica- 
tion that this attitude will not be persisted in, we believe there is real 
need for extending the United Nations machinery for crystallising 
world opinion. But we must all admit that there must be no question 
of contravening the provisions of the Charter or depriving any organ of 
the United Nations of its proper functions.” 

He declared that the only hope of securing agreement and tackling 
“persistent menacing shadows over our uneasy peace’’ lay in the 
acceptance by all nations of several assumptions which were beyond 
dispute. These were: no nation had a monopoly of truth; no nation 
Was omniscient or omnipotent; and that no reasonable nation could 
expect at all times to have its view accepted by all other nations. “If the 
Soviet Government thinks that in describing any international situation 
its description must be accepted then I say without qualification that 
not only will the United Nations be destroyed but the unstable peace of 
the world will crumble and crash, bringing to us all the hideous conse- 
quences to which M. Vyshinsky drew our attention.”” Mr. McNeil 
described as “‘a comedy piece” the Soviet delegate’s complaint about 
the lack of co-operation of the U.S.A., and said he would not deal with 
“the equally ludicrous picture’ presented by M. V yshinsky of Soviet 
Russia trembling at threats from Athens and Ankara. 

Referring to M. Vyshinsky’s attack on the Marshall plan he said: 
“No one dragooned, bludgeoned, forced, or politically discriminated 
against these sixteen nations who assembled at Paris. Their Govern- 
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ments, of their own free will, accepted the invitation. M. Vyshinsky 
says the U.S.A. are villainous, they are disturbers of the peace, they are 
breakers-up of this international structure. W hy? Because, apparently, 
they choose to operate this same inalienable right to their own property 
which M. Vyshinsky approves in every European Power but dis. 
approves of without reserve in the case of the U.S.A. There is incon. 
sistency — the inconsistency which we always associate with frantic, 
continuous and irresponsible propaganda but which can have no place 
in individuals or in Governments if common arrangements are to be 
fashioned.” 

Expressing “‘alarm” at Russia’s conception of absolute sovereignty, 
he said: “I understand the fears of the Soviet Government on this 
subject. They are an emerging Power. They expect and have con- 
firmed from experience that on many issues they would have fewer 
friends and fewer votes than the established Powers . . . But unless the 
nations are prepared to come to the table willing to discuss the delimi- 
tation of sovereignty in equity and by consent, this United Nations is 
robbed of its meaning and our presence here is a farce. 

I want to repeat that the British Government are anxious to be on the 
most cordial terms with the U.S.S.R. We have offered to extend our 
treaty with them. We have entered into trade talks with them and 
provided the Soviet discharge their financial contract, we are more than 
willing to continue these discussions.” 

Illustrating what he called Russia’s ‘‘unwillingness to co-operate” by 
citing Soviet tactics in the Disarmament and Atomic Energy Com- 
missions, he stated: “It is easy to conclude, although in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Disarmament Commission there is no 
veto, the Soviet representative has achieved a new weapon — the slow 
veto. But I repeat, on behalf of my Government, there can be no sys- 
tematic disarmament without a real basis in collective security. But 
as long as there is mystery and exclusion, then there is the probability 
of mistrust.”” The U.S.S.R.’s best reply to accusations of war-monger- 
ing was to open her doors so that everyone could see what was going on. 

Mr. McNeil described the U.S. atomic policy as ‘‘one of the most 
remarkable offers recorded in the history of disarmament proposals,” 
and went on: “If I am to be disputed, let M. Vyshinsky come again to 
this rostrum to tell us of some Soviet monopoly in armaments which 
the Soviet Government is anxious to place under international owner- 
ship and control.” 

On Europe Mr. McNeil said: ‘‘M. Vyshinsky also accused us of 
seeking to divide Europe. This is a monstrous accusation and a good 
example of my argument here. We have been thwarted and frustrated 
by disagreement and by a policy of non-co-operation,” particularly 
over the economic unity of Germany. 

On the question of admitting new members he declared: “Can 
anyone possibly justify the rejection of Eire as a member of the United 
Nations? There is not one argument that can be offered against her 
admission. He hoped the admission of new members would not 
become the subject of most obnoxious horse-trading.”’ 
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M. Manuilsky, Ukraine, said: ‘Mr. McNeil apparently could not 
deny the facts which prove the activities of the war-mongers. Instead he 
| chose to attack the policy of the Soviet Union.”’ Certain leading circles 
in Britain had, he declared, aided Hitler. Stating that the U.S.A. was 
trying to isolate Russia and her satellites with a “dollar curtain’, the 
Yugoslav delegate denounced the Marshall plan and U.S. foreign 
policy, particularly in Greece. He also alleged that the U.S.A. had 
broken faith by refusing to turn over to Yugoslavia gold reserves placed 
in U.S. custody by Yugoslavia during the war. 

Both the Syrian and Saudi Arabian delegates rejected the U.N. 
Committee’s report on Palestine. The Syrian delegate said the U.S.A. 
had financed Jewish propaganda and terrorism in Palestine, and that 
any attempt to enforce the findings of the committee would see the 
Arab States asserting “‘the sacred right of self defence’’. 

Sept. 23.—The Secretary-General, in a speech to the Assembly, said 
| the world was “‘shocked, frightened, and discouraged” at the depths of 
great Power disunity displayed in the Assembly. It was his emphatic 
opinion that this did not threaten the existence of the United Nations, 
but that it did seriously hamper its activities, both in the Security 
Council and the Assembly. The veto issue was more a symptom than a 
cause. The indispensable condition for peace was that nations with 
different social systems and different interests should strive to work 
together in peace. This must find expression in political negotiating 
which showed a willingness to compromise. Without such a will, no 
mechanism for the maintenance of peace and security, however perfect, 
could be effective. He urged that all States now applicants for member- 
ship should be admitted. 

It was decided by 29 votes to 11 with 6 abstentions to set up a special 
committee on Palestine. The Assembly also decided to discuss revision 
' of the Italian peace treaty (22 votes to 8 with 19 abstentions), Korean 
| independence (41 votes to 6 with 7 abstentions); and the threats to the 
_ independence of Greece (38 votes to 6 with 9 abstentions). 

Sept. 24.—-The Assembly moved to Lake Success, and the main 
' committees, except the Palestine committee, held their first meetings. 

Sept. 30.—Pakistan and Yemen were admitted to membership of the 
United Nations. Afghanistan voted against the admission of Pakistan on 
the ground that it did not recognise its frontier with the Dominion. 

The Assembly elected Canada and Argentina to the Security Council 
to replace Australia and Brazil. In the voting for the third place, 
_ vacated by Poland, 7 ballots were taken but neither of the 2 candidates, 
the Ukraine and India, obtained a two-thirds majority. 

Oct. 1.—In further ballots for the place on the Security Council 
neither the Ukraine nor India secured the necessary majority. The 
Assembly elected Poland, Brazil, and Australia to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


THE PALESTINE COMMITTEE 
Sept. 25.—The Committee met and Dr. Evatt was unanimously 
_ elected chairman. It was agreed that the Arab Higher Committee for 
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Palestine and the Jewish Agency should be represented for the purpoy 
of giving the committee any further information it desired. 


Sept. 26.—In a formal statement, the British Colonial Secretary, M; 
Creech Jones, said his Government were in substantial agreement with the 
twelve general recommendations of the Special Committee, particularly 
the first and second, which were ‘‘an exact expression of the guiding 
principle of British policy in Palestine’, and the sixth, on which they 
would ‘‘make proposals on a more appropriate occasion’”’. He went on: 
“I now come to the question of the future government of Palestine. 
I desire on behalf of the British Government to state that they endorse 
without reservation the view that the Mandate should now be terni- 
nated. It was the original intention of the League of Nations that the 
mandatory régime in Palestine should lead towards independence. The 
situation which has since developed clearly necessitates the termination 
of the Mandate. We accept this necessity and shall willingly lay down 
the obligations imposed upon us so that the goal of independence may 
be brought within realisation. It was made clear... earlier this year 
that the British Government would be in the highest degree reluctant 
to oppose the Assembly’s wishes in regard to the future of Palestine. 
At the same time. . . a distinction [was drawn] between accepting the 
recommendation, in the sense of not impeding its execution by others, 
and accepting responsibility for carrying it out by means of British 
administration and British forces. 


“The attitude of my Government remains as then stated.” They 
would co-operate with the Assembly to the fullest possible extent, and 
he could not easily imagine circumstances wherein they would wish 
to prevent the application of the settlement recommended by the 
Assembly. The crucial question for them was its enforcement. He 
went on: “First H.M. Government are ready to assume responsibility 
for giving effect to any plan on which agreement is reached between the 
Arabs and the Jews. Secondly, if the Assembly should recommend a 
policy which is not acceptable to the Jews and the Arabs, H.M. Govern- 
ment would not feel able to implement it. Then it would be necessary 
to provide for some alternative authority to implement it. H.M. 
Government are not themselves prepared to undertake the task of 
imposing a policy in Palestine by force of arms. Likewise, in con- 
sidering any proposal to the effect that H.M. Government should 
participate with others in the enforcement of a settlement, they must 
take into account both the inherent justice of the settlement and the 
extent to which force would be required to give effect to it. 


“T repeat again that H.M. Government have determined to base their 
policy on the assumption that they must lay down the Mandate under 
which they have sought for 25 years to discharge their obligations to 
facilitate the growth of a Jewish National Home and protect the inter- 
ests of the Arab population. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing of the attitude and policy of Britain, I have been instructed by 
H.M. Government to announce with all solemnity that they have 
consequently decided that in the absence of a settlement they must 
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plan for the early withdrawal of the British forces and British Adminis- 


tration from Palestine.” 


He said the common aim was to bring about a settlement in Palestine 
which was likely to endure because it was founded on the consent of the 
peoples concerned. “I earnestly hope the United Nations may have 
more success than the United Kingdom has had in persuading the two 


' peoples to co-operate in attaining their independence.” The U.K. 
- delegation would place at the disposal of the committee any experience 


or knowledge they had which might help it in its task. He concluded— 
“If however, no basis of consent for settlement can be found, it seems 
to me of the highest importance that any recommendations made by the 
General Assembly should be accompanied by a clear definition of the 
means by which they are to be carried out.” 

Sept. 29.—Dr. Jamal Husseini, leader of the Arab High Executive, 
stated that the U.N. Palestine report could not be the basis for dis- 
cussion of the Palestine situation. He went on: “The Arabs of Pales- 
tine are solidly determined to oppose with all the means at their 
disposal any scheme that provides for the dissection, segregation, or 


' partition of their tiny country, or that gives to a minority, on the 


ground of creed, special and preferential rights or status. ... We are 
alive to the fact that if they so desire the Big Powers could crush 
by brute force such opposition. But this realisation will not deter us 
from drenching the soil of our beloved country with the last drop of 
our blood in lawful defence of all and every inch of it.’ He said a 
Constituent Assembly for a democratic Arab State would be elected at 
the earliest possible moment by all “genuine and law-abiding nationals” 


_ in Palestine, and that in accordance with the Constitution thus prepared 


the Arab Government should, within a fixed time, take over the adminis- 
tration from Britain. Respect for human rights, equality before the 
law, protection of minority rights, freedom of worship, and access to 
the holy places would be guaranteed in the Constitution. 

He said that if Zionists had an historical claim to part of Palestine, 
Arabs had a better one to parts of Spain, France, Turkey, Persia, and 
other countries. The Zionists had no religious claim that the Muslims 
and Christians did not share equally. If their claim were based on the 
Balfour Declaration, then he must point out that Britain had never 
owned Palestine and that her promise was therefore “immoral, unjust, 
and illegal”. In accordance with the Charter the Arabs, being in the 
majority, were entitled to a free and independent State. 

Oct. 2.—Dr. Silver, chairman of the U.S. section of the Jewish 
Agency, stated that the Agency accepted in principle the majority 
report of the U.N. Committee. He said that the partition proposal did 
not, however, represent “‘a satisfaction of the Jewish people’s rights’. 
They were being given one-eighth of the territory —the whole of 
Palestine and Transjordan — which, as he claimed, had been originally 
set out for the Jewish State. They were prepared to pay the price 
because it made possible the immediate re-establishment of a Jewish 
State, and ensured immediate and continuing Jewish immigration. 
Acceptance, however, was subject to further discussion of the territorial 
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and constitutional provisions. ‘The Agency objected particularly to th. 
exclusion of western Galilee from the Jewish State, which would be; 
heavy handicap to its development, and to the placing of a new Jewis) 
city outside the walls of Jerusalem under international trusteeship, 
Although they regarded the maintenance of economic unity as a states. 
manlike principle, it must not encroach upon exclusive control by the 
Jews of the means to carry out large-scale immigration and related 
economic development. 


The Agency, he continued, favoured an international authority under 
the United Nations to supervise and ensure the implementation of the 
United Nations decisions. A transitional period of two years was too 
long, and they assumed that the transfer of the administration to the 
two peoples in the two States would be inaugurated immediately and 
consummated as soon as possible. They agreed with the inquiry 
committee that extensive measures of enforcement might be necessary 
for some time. But once the two States had been established by the 
United Nations and the boundaries defined, they would come under 
the protection of the charter. They hoped that the trained man-power 
available in Palestine would be used for whatever military or police 
force might be required during the interim period. Should British forces 
not be available, the Jewish people of Palestine would provide without 
delay the necessary effectives to maintain public security “within their 
country” which they felt capable of doing if there were not a serious 
interference on behalf of the Arabs from outside, in which case they 
“would of course welcome whatever support the United Nations or its 


members could give pursuant to the decisions of the United Nations”. 
They hoped, however, Dr. Silver said, that there would be a minimum 
of friction, for the Jewish State intended to be a good neighbour to all 
the Arab States and scrupulously to respect the equal rights of the 
Arab population in the Arab State. 


He welcomed the British decision to withdraw from Palestine but 
considered the British Government’s offer to implement the decisions 
accepted by the Arabs and Jews an empty gesture. And whereas at the 
special session the British Government had reserved the right not to 
take sole responsibility for implementing the Assembly’s decisions, 
they now reserved the right to refuse any co-operation if the decisions 
did not comply with their own criteria of justice and their own preferred 
technique of implementation. Moreover, the British Government had 
neither indicated any support of the U.N. committee’s report nor 
offered anything in its stead. 


Dr. Silver declared the minority report was wholly unacceptable, 
even as a basis of discussion. It would make Palestine an Arab State 
with two Jewish enclaves, in which the Jews would be frozen as a 
permanent minority population in a federal State. They accepted all 
the unanimous recommendations of the majority committee except 
one — that which asserted that a solution for Palestine is not a solution 
for the Jewish problem in general. The Jewish problem in general, was 
not one of Jewish immigration or refugees, but the age-old problem of 
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F Jewish national homelessness. 'T’o this there was but one solution — the 
reconstitution of a national home for the Jewish people in Palestine. 


Oct. 3.—The Czechoslovak delegate said that in the light of the 


‘statements by the Arabs, the Jews and by Britain, it might be 
better to consider the problem of implementation before talking of 
' recommendations. Considering the difficulties involved in securing 
" agreement between Jews and Arabs, the Assembly might not be able to 


rely upon the United Kingdom to implement any decisions, and he 


‘thought the committee should explore the possibilities of an inter- 
F national force. The Lebanese delegate asked the committee to consider 
carefully before they adopted any scheme which relegated Arabs to a 
State in the barren hills and wastes of their own country and cut 
‘them off from the sea. They should also consider the fate of half a 
F million Arabs in the light of the discriminatory provisions of the Jewish 
' Agency constitution in regard to the ownership of land. 


THE POLITICAL COMMITTEE 
Sept. 24.—The committee unanimously decided to recommend the 
election of Pakistan and Yemen to membership of the United Nations. 
Sept. 25.—The U.S. delegate introduced a resolution declaring that 


' Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria had given assistance to guerrillas 
"fighting against the Greek Government, and calling upon them to 
' desist from further action of that kind. It urged the three States and 


Greece to settle their disputes peacefully, recommending to that end 


the re-establishment of normal diplomatic and good-neighbourly 
relations, frontier conventions, co-operation in refugee problems, and 
_ effective measures to prevent refugees from taking part in political or 
' military activity; and that they study the practicability of agreements 
_ forthe voluntary transfer of minorities. To assist the four Governments 
_ and observe compliance with these recommendations it was proposed 


that a committee of the Assembly be appointed, with its headquarters 


_ in Salonika, which, with the co-operation of the four Governments, 
_ would do its work in any parts of their territories it deemed appro- 
_ priate. There was a specific recommendation that all four countries 


co-operate with the committee. 
A further U.S. proposal suggested that Bulgaria and Albania be 


asked to accept the principles and procedures of the Charter in this 
_ case before being allowed to take part in the committee’s discussions. 


The U.S.S.R. and others were against this proposal which was finally 


_ passed by 38 votes to 6. 


The U.S. delegate said it was clear from reports from the Balkans 


_ sub-commission of enquiry that aid by the three countries to the Greek 


guerrillas had increased since the main commission left. These coun- 


' tries had refused to allow the sub-commission to work in their territories 
_ and had not co-operated with it, although legally bound to do so. Could 
_ it be said that their actions conformed with the obligations of members 
' or candidates for membership of the United Nations to settle disputes 
peacefully or that their activities did not endanger the territorial 


integrity and political independence of Greece. The U.S. Government 
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considered the Assembly’s decision would be crucial both for th 
existence of Greece as an independent nation and for the Unite 
Nations. It was within the power of members to maintain the benefit 
of collective security through the United Nations but only if they acte; 
with determination and courage. 

Sept. 26.—Czechoslavakia opposed the U.S. resolution on Gree: 
on the ground that the evidence did not substantiate the charges againg 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Sept. 27.—In further discussion on Greece, M. Gromyko accuse; 
“a Fascist clique around the Greek Government” of ‘“‘spreading criming| 
propaganda for a war between the East and the West’’, and the U.S.A 
of ‘‘flagrant”’ interference, of being eager to avoid a peaceful settlement, 
of violating Greek sovereignty with 18,000 military instructors, and of 
provoking the U.S.S.R. to use “‘veto after veto” in the Security Council 
He exonerated Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania as innocent victim; 
of the U.S. and British determination to ignore “the true facts’. He 
put forward a proposal that all foreign troops be expelled from Greece, 
that any economic aid be supervised by the Assembly, that Greece 
herself be branded as the instigator, and that the four Balkan Govern. 
ments together set up their own frontier conventions to dispose of 
Balkan refugees. The present U.S. policy, he said, “‘might cause the 
collapse of the United Nations’”’. 

It was decided by 39 votes to 6 that Bulgaria and Albania, who had 
not wholly agreed to accept the obligations of the Charter in seeking 2 
settlement of the Greek dispute, should be given a hearing but not 
admitted to a full share of the discussions. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. McNeil said the essential questions in the dispute 
were (1) whether the Greek Government was legal, and (2) whether 
there was interference by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania threatening 
that Government’s existence. If both points were true, it was the duty 
of the committee, whether they liked the Greek Government or not, 
to take action of the kind proposed by the U.S.A. The French delegate 
also supported the U.S. proposal, but suggested that instead of saying 
the three countries had assisted the guerrillas and calling on them to 
desist, the Assembly should quote the appropriate finding of the 
majority of the U.N. Commission and ask the three countries to do 
nothing that might aid the Greek guerrillas. M. Tsaldaris said that the 
$300 million U.S. aid would not be effective unless the United Nations 
could stop the increasing help given to the guerrillas by Greece's 
neighbours. He said Greece would observe whatever recommendations 
the Assembly might make, and suggested other parties in the dispute 
might well do likewise. 

Oct. 2.—The Bulgarian witness stated that the incidents on the Greek 
frontier had never been of any political or military significance, and that 
nothing would have been heard of them had the U.S.A. not wanted an 
excuse to establish air and naval bases in Greece. He offered to accept 
everything in the U.S. resolution except the finding that Bulgaria was 
guilty of aiding Greek partisans and the proposal for a commission to 
observe the implementation of the Assembly’s recommendations to the 
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4 Balkan States. Bulgaria had furnished no arms, ammunition nor 
» money to the Greek partisans. He asserted that the evidence to the 
' contrary before the Assembly was of the flimsiest. All that Bulgaria 


had done was to give asylum to political refugees. 

Oct. 3.—M. Spaak, for Belgium, declared that the Greek Govern- 
ment was legal and legitimate and while the presence of British troops 
in Greece and U.S. interference in internal politics might not be a good 
thing, Greece had committed no international crime by asking assis- 


' tance from friendly foreign countries. He thought it excessive to 


charge Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania with bringing about civil war 
in Greece, but he pointed out that the sub-commission of inquiry had 


- confirmed the finding of the main U.N. Commission that these coun- 


tries had helped the Greek guerrillas. 

Oct. 4.—The U.S. delegate said that, before making any decision on 
the Greek question, the committee should find out what the attitude 
of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania would be to a commission sent by 
the Assembly to work in their countries and in Greece. If their reply 
were unsatisfactory the U.S.A. would place before the committee a 
summary of the evidence collected between April and September by 
the U.N. sub-commission of inquiry. If it were satisfactory the U.S.A. 
would not do so and would drop its charges against the three countries. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COMMITTEE 


Sept. 25.—The Indian delegate raised the question of the treatment 
of native subjects in South Africa. The U.S. delegate thought there 
were grounds for satisfaction in that the Union had complied with the 


Assembly’s resolution of last year to the extent of not incorporating 
South-West Africa. He regretted the Union had not submitted a 
trusteeship agreement and hoped it had not said its last word on the 


subject. Meanwhile, as South Africa intended to continue adminis- 


tering the territory under the terms of the mandate and to submit an 
annual report, he suggested the information should be accepted and 


examined. 
Sept. 27.—The Soviet and Indian delegates were in favour of com- 


_ pelling South Africa to prepare a trusteeship agreement for South-West 


Africa. The South African delegate wondered whether the U.S.S.R. was 


_ equally obliged under the Charter to submit trustee agreements for 


territorial gains it had made in Japan, Germany, Poland, and Finland. 
The British delegate upheld the legal right of the Union to refuse. 


THE ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 


Sept. 27.—The Polish delegate said that to bind 16 European 
nations of Europe to a common policy as a condition of receiving U.S. 
help was to force “‘an artificial unity’’ on States who were economically 


_ dependent on Eastern Europe. The U.S. plan, anyway, flagrantly 
_ “by-passed” the United Nations. He proposed that the Economic and 
| Social Council should be used for all programmes of relief and aid and 
_ that the Secretariat should prepare a survey of the economic resources 
_ and needs of the whole world. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Sept. 24.--The Council discussed the appointment of a Governor oj 
the Trieste Free Territory and reached no decision. 

Sept. 25.—The U.S. delegate proposed that Italy be elected t 
membership of the United Nations and was supported by Britain, 
The Polish delegate then put forward a resolution proposing the 
acceptance of Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and Finland together, 
The Belgian delegate declared this would be contrary to Article 4 of 
the Charter which said that membership must be confined to peace. 
loving States able and willing to fulfil the Charter’s obligations. The 
Australian delegate considered that to make the admission of a peace- 
loving State like Italy conditional upon the admission of other appli. 
cants was a gross injustice to Italy and “‘savoured of blackmail’’ of the 
other members of the Council. M. Gromyko said that under the Pots. 
dam agreement the Security Council was bound to advise the Assembly 
to elect the other four countries as the treaties were now ratified. The 
U.S. delegate stated the qualifications of all States for membership 
must be separately considered and said the U.S.A. had not signed a 
blank cheque at Potsdam. No vote was taken. 

The Security Council delegates of the big 5 Powers met privately to 
appoint a Governor for Trieste but reached no decision. 

Oct. 1.—In further discussion on the applications for membership 
of Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Italy, M. Gromyko, 
referring to the execution of M. Petkov, said that the Bulgarian people 
had “‘dealt effectively” with an enemy not only of Bulgaria but of all 
“‘peace-loving”’ States. He asserted that in not supporting Bulgaria's 
application, Britain, France, and the U.S.A. were violating the Potsdam 
agreement. The British delegate declared that Bulgaria’s conduct 
towards Greece and her internal policy were a clear violation of the 
principles of the Charter, which she undertook to respect in the peace 
treaty. When the vote was taken on the admission of Italy and Finland 
both countries received g votes but the proposals were vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R. and Poland. None of the other countries were elected. 

Oct. 3.—The Council discussed a report from the Consular mission 
in Batavia that the cease-fire order in Indonesia had not been com- 
pletely observed since the Dutch had established a demarcation line 
covering the spearheads of their advance and the line was not recog- 
nised by the Indonesians, so that there were clashes. The Indonesians 
were also looting and carrying outa scorched earth policy. M.Gromyko 
proposed that both sides should withdraw their troops to the positions 
they had occupied before the Dutch military measures began. The 
Dutch delegate insisted that Holland must make safe the territory of 
which she was in effective occupation. It was decided that the Council's 
three Power committee (U.S.A., Belgium, and Australia) should start 
work at once. 
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UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATIONS 


Sept. 23.—The vice-president of the International Bank told the 
press that the Bank had not been consulted on the figure of $5,110 million 
which the report of the Committee on European Economic co-operation 
assumed might be granted by the Bank ‘“‘and other credit operations’. 
He said the Bank had only about $500 million available for lending and 
the only way it could get additional funds in the foreseeable future was 
to raise them in the U.S.A. by sales of bond to investors. He pointed 
out that the Bank was not set up to finance Europe. ‘They were anxious 
to help Latin-American countries and elsewhere. 

Sept. 24.—The Secretary-General announced that the United Nations 
budget for 1948 would be reduced from $39,500,000 to about 
$34,500,000. 

The tariff and trade committee of the United Nations preparatory 
Conference on Trade and Unemployment reached agreement on the 
main outline of a world system of tariffs and trade (sometimes referred 
to as the multilateral trade agreement). The general agreement was 
accompanied by a final act and a protocol of provisional application, 
which made practical provision for its coming into force. The members 
of the committee during the recent stages of their work were Australia, 
Belgium-Luxemburg, Brazil, Britain, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, the Lebanon, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Syria, and the U.S.A. Each of these countries would 
be entitled to sign the final act and the protocol of application. 

Part I of the agreement dealt in Article 1 with the most-favoured 
nation treatment generally and in Article 2 with the schedule of tariff 
concessions. The principles of most-favoured nation treatment as set 
out in Article 16 of the draft I.T.O. charter were restated as follows: 

“With respect to Customs duties and charges of any kind imposed on 
or in connection with import or export, or imposed on the international 
transfer of payments for imports or exports, and with respect to the 
method of levying such duties and charges, and with respect to all rules 
and formalities in connection with import and export . . . any advantage, 
favour, privilege or immunity granted by any member to any product 
originating in or destined for any other country shall be accorded 
immediately and unconditionally to the like product originating in or 
destined for all other member countries respectively.” 

Article 2 part 1 deal with the schedules of tariff concessions. The 
negotiating countries bound themselves by this article to observe and 
maintain the concessions to which they might have agreed (these 


_ concessions still being sub judice). It provided for negotiations between 
_ interested countries, should they consider that a product listed in the 
» concession was not receiving the treatment provided for in the general 
' agreement. 


Part 2 of the agreement restated certain provisions and principles of 
chapter 4 (economic development) of the draft charter, and to some 
extent also of chapter 3 (employment effective demand, and economic 
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activity) in order to relate these principles to the structure of the general 
agreement and to the obligations which must be undertaken by the 
countries which accepted it, thus linking the acceptance of the agree. 
ment and the ultimate adoption of the draft charter. 

Among specific subjects dealt with in this connection by the agree. 
ment may be mentioned: the encouragement of freedom of transit: 
restriction of anti-dumping and countervailing duties; the standardisa. 
tion of valuation for Customs purposes; the limitation of formalities 
connected with import and export; the minimising of difficulties caused 
by national legislation on marks of origin; the publication and adminis. 
tration of trade regulations; the general elimination of quantitatiy; 
restrictions on imports and exports; and exchange arrangements. 

Provision was also made for adequate opportunities for consultation 
on any immediate or temporary difficulty between the countries signing 
the agreement. Apart from such consultations, the countries were t 
meet from time to time, the first meeting to be convened by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations not later than March 1, 1948. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Sept. 30.—The Secretary-General of the United Nations, in a report 
to the Council based on information supplied by Governments said 
that the net deficit of 15 European countries in foreign exchange 
resources for 1947 was $1,787 million. 

The countries covered were Belgium and Luxembourg, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, Albania, Austria, Finland, Hungary, 
and Italy. Their financial requirements for essential imports in 1947 
were given as $19,301 million and current income was expected to be 
$12,428 million. Some countries could count on gold and _ foreign 
exchange reserves, loans, credits, and other capital resources to meet 
their deficit in whole or in part. The aggregate of these is 
$5,086 million. 

The report added that the countries showing net deficits — there 
were g of them — must either seek further financial resources or cut 
their imports to the point at which international accounts balance. 

The current deficit figure of $6,873 million understated the gravity 
of the problem, since some countries showed deficits in “hard” curren- 
cies that were set off only by resources in ‘‘soft”” currencies or currencies 
of restricted convertibility. Britain, for example, showed a net deficit in 
all currencies of $1,120 million, but her net deficit in dollars alone 
was $1,760 million. 

France was shown to have a net deficit of $390 million, and Italy, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia were even less solvent. The British current 
deficit of $1,120 million was offset by the same amount on capital account. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Oct. 3.—The conference between Britain, France, the U.S.A., and 
the U.S.S.R. to consider the future of the former Italian colonies 
opened in London. 
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